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HOW MUSIC IS PRINTED. 





There are two methods in common use for 
producing printed music, the typographic and 
the engraved-lithographic. 

The typographic process employs type repre- 
senting clefs, notes, lines, etc., which are com- 
bined to form the desired representation. From 
the type a mould is made, in which a shell of 
copper is formed by means of electricity. The 
copper shell is backed up with metal, produc- 
ing a relief plate, from which the music is 
printed on steam presses similar to those em- 
ployed on ordinary book work. 

The engraved-lithographic process consists 
in first engraving the staves on a piece of pol- 
ished metal; on these the notes and other signs 
are punched. Greasy ink is rolled in, and the 
blank surface of the plate is wiped clean. Then 
paper is pressed on, and the result is a printed 


page. This fresh impression is transferred to 
a lithographic stone, leaving the print on the 
stone. After being treated chemically, the 
stone is placed in a steam press. It is first 
wet, and then inked. The ink will not adhere 
to the wet stone, but does adhere to the print. 
When paper is pressed on, the printed music is 
the result. 

Printing by hand directly from the engraved 
plate is still practiced to a small extent. 

Music books, such as hymn-and-tune books, 
gospel-hymn books, school-music books, etc., 
are invariably printed by the typographic pro- 
cess; for by this method the accompanying 
words are represented much better, and the 
large editions used are produced much cheaper. 

Sheet music is generally printed by the 
engraved-lithographic method, which is well 
adapted to instrumental music, and economi- 
cal when only a small edition is wanted. 

Up to about the beginning of the present 
century all music books were printed from the 
type, for the art of stereotyping, which was 
invented about 1725, did not begin to come into 
general use until 1810, and was first introduced 
in America about 1813. Stereotyping gave a 
great impetus to the printing of books of all 
kinds, for after the discovery of the process it 
was no longer necessary to go to the expense 
of resetting a book when a second edition was 
wanted, or to keep the type standing. Electro- 
typing, which was introduced about 1840, has 
now superseded stereotyping. 

A font of music type to-day consists of about 
four hundred different characters. Below are 
given some of the characters used, as they ap- 
pear separately. The horizontal lines on the 
characters, when combined with the separate 
horizontal lines, form the staff. 

The placing together, or “setting up,” of 
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music type in page form is somewhat like the 
putting together of a puzzle. It requires pecu- 


NOTE HEADS, 
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PREFIXES. 
, Qe 2. 2? 


SLURS. 


[ One of four series. ] 


STAFF LINES. 


liar skill and judgment, and a knowledge of the 
rudiments of music is indispensable. 

Before‘setting up a piece of music the com- 
positor%makes an estimate of the amount that 
will’go into a line, and of the number of lines 
that will go on a page. 

The horizontal lines cast on the characters, 
with the lines used between them, form five 
continuous lines across the page, thus making 
the staff; and by a skillful use of the various 
characters and combinations the desired repre- 
sentation is attained. 

Figure I represents a measure in 
Figure 2 shows the type separated. 


FIGURE I. 
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type. 





The heavy black marks seen at the top and 
bottom of the staff represent the quads 
brought up$type high to show where they are 
placed. 





These quads are used to fill in between the 
characters out of the staff, and never appear on 


STEMS. 
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TIE PIECES, 
[ One of five series.] 


CLEFS AND BARS. 


the printed page. In the composition of the 
average music page, a large number of the 
pieces used are quads. 

As will be seen by examining Fig. 2, ninety- 
five pieces of music type were required to set 
Fig. 1. 

If words are to be used, the parts of the 
verses that are to be sung with this line are 
now added. These verses are set in the same 
manner as in ordinary reading matter, with the 
exception that the words are spaced so that 
each syllable comes beneath the note to which 
it is to be sung. 

When all the type is set, it is “locked up” in 
FIGURE 2. 
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an iron frame, or “chase.” By this means the 
numerous pieces of type are held together ina 
compact mass, thus producing a page of music 


in type. 
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A rough print or “ proof” of the page is now 
taken, and this is given toa proofreader. The 
proof is compared with the copy, and any de- 
parture therefrom is marked, as well as any 
mistakes in the mechanical construction; but 
this proofreader does not attempt to correct 
errors in harmony which may exist in the 
copy. 

As soon as the page is corrected, other 
proofs are taken and submitted to the com- 
poser, who rectifies any error that may have 
been made in the preparation of the copy. 

When the page of music has been corrected, 
itis ready for electrotyping. The electrotype 
process consists first in taking a mould of the 
plate in wax. A delicate film of black lead 
{plumbago ) is formed on the mould, in order 
to conduct electricity; the mould is then put 
into a solution of sulphate of copper, and a cur- 
rent of electricity from a dynamo is kept con- 
stantly passing through the solution for two or 
three hours, which causes a deposit of copper 
on the mould. When this deposit is suffi- 
ciently thick, the “ shell” of copper is removed 
from the mould and placed face downward on a 
level surface, and molten metal is poured on, to 
give the plate thickness and strength. The 
plate is then shaved to an even thickness and 
made ready for the press. 

Errors which may have been overlooked in 
the type proof are corrected in the plates by 
setting anew the faulty portion of the page, 
making an electrotype from the type, cutting 
out the wrong part, and soldering in the new. 
In the case of single notes or letters, a small 
hole is cut into the plate, and the proper piece 
of type is soldered in. 

As regards the preparation of copy for the 
music printer, it is immaterial what its size and 
shape may be, but it is desirable that all the 
sheets shall be of uniform size. 

Reprint copy may be pasted on sheets of the 
size taken as a standard. Manuscript copy 
should be written legibly in 7%, and on only 
one side of the paper. [n setting music type 
it is necessary to “count off the copy,” i. e., by 
means of figures penciled in between the notes, 
to indicate the amount of space necessary to 
make the tune fill complete lines. These pen. 
ciled figures need to be changed until the line 


counts up correctly; hence the necessity of 
having manuscript in ink, which will not be 
erased. 

In preparing copy for Sunday-school books 
the words should be written beneath the notes 
to which they are to be sung, or attached to the 
sheet containing the music. The same plan is 
to be pursued in hymn-and-tune books, where 
each hymn has a separate tune. 

When the book is to be divided into topics, 
the name of the topic should be written at the 
top of each piece of copy; but the order in 
which the pieces are to appear within the topic 
should be left with the printer. It is desirable 
to have the pages filled with the proper amount 
of matter, so that they shall appear neither too 
crowded nor too open; at the same time, the 
right-hand page should complete a piece, so as 
to avoid turning the leaf while singing. Very 
few compilers have sufficient knowledge of the 
possibilities or limitations of type to do this. 

The music typographer usually sends to the 
composer four proofs: first, an original and 
duplicate type proof ; and second, an original 
and duplicate final proof. The composer marks 
on the original type proof such corrections as 
are necessary, and returns it. The duplicate 
type proof is retained for the purpose of index 
making, or for such other use as the composer 
cares to make of it. 

Music proof-reading has to be done with 
especial care. A study of the accompanying 
fac-simile of a page of corrected proof will 
give a fair idea of music proof-marking. 

The heavy black lines which appear on the 
proof around the page are the guard lines, 
placed there for the protection of the face of 
the plate during the process of manufacture; 
they are trimmed off before the book is printed. 
The rules which connect the braces are trimmed 
to proper size; it is needless, therefore, for the 
composer to mark these 

In correcting proof canceled errors are con- 
nected by lines with corrections noted in the 
margin. 

Notes are indicated by their position on the 
staff, not by their names, A, B, C, etc. 

The value of notes is indicated by a fraction, 

Slurs are drawn in, and indicated by the 
word “slur.” 
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132 God of All. 


t God of the earth, the sky, th 
Maker of all above, below, 
Creq tion lives and moves in Thee; 
Thy present life through all doth flow. 


2 Thee in the lonely woods we meet, 
On the bare hills or cultured plains, 
In ev’ry flow’r beneath our feet, 
And e’en the¢ still rock’s mossy stains. 


3 Thy love is in the sunshine’s glow, 
Thy life is in the quick’ning air: 
When lightnings flash and storm-winds 
blow 
There is thy pow’r; Thy law is there. 


Rev. Bamvs. Lonorstiow. 
1 3 3 A Joyful Song. 


1 Sing to The Lord-a joyful song ; 

Lift up your hearts, your voices raise; 
To us His gracious gifts belong ; 

To Him our songs of love and praise. 


2 For life and love,frestlforJand food, 
For daily help and nightly care, 
Sing to the Lord, for He is good, 


And praise His name, for it is fair. 


3 For life of changeful, earthly bliss, 
For life in heav’n’s unfading day, 

Sing to our God, and say He is 
Himself,our Guide, Life, Light,and Way. 


Rev. J. 3. B. Mowenus. 
1 34 God ig Everywhere. 


1 Father and Friend, Thy light, Thy love, 
Beaming through all Thy works we see ; 
Thy glory gilds the heav’ns above, : 


Involved in clouds, invisible, 
Reignest the Lord of lif and light. 


3 We know not in what hallowed part 
Of the wide heav’ns Thy throne may be; 
But this we know, that #when-Thou art, 
Strength, wisdom, goodness, dwell with 
Thee. 


4 Thy children shall x07 faint nor fear, 
Sustained by this delightful thought,— 

Since Thou, their God, art ev’rywhere, 
They cannot be where Thou art not. . 


Sn Joun Bowasze. 
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Dots are circled, like periods in ordinary 
proof-reading, to give them prominence. 

Notes are moved to the right or left by the 
usual sign employed in letter-press proof-read- 
ing. 

The placing of words to their proper notes is 


indicated with clearness by connecting lines. 
Full explanations of the marks of letter- 
press proof-reading are to be found in the back 
of most dictionaries. 
F. H. Gilson. 


Boston, Mass. 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF CAPITALS. 


In the good old days of journalism before the 
war, perhaps Horace Greeley and others dealt 
out capital letters with a toolavish hand. Then 
Enlightenment, Industry, Progress, etc., greeted 
the eye on the printed page. To capitalize 
these words apparently added to their import- 
ance. Now, the tendency is toward economy 
of capitals, even where they might be useful. 
It is rather amusing and confusing to find such 
woeful lack of uniformity in newspaper and 
printing offices. 

The Chicago Record in 1897 published a 
series of lessons, entitled “A Course in Cor- 
rect English and Correspondence,” and in one 
of them some directions are given as to capital 
letters. According to these, one should begin 
with a capital “every important word in a 
phrase used as a name or title.” This seems 
to be a safe rule*to follow, but editors and re- 
porters disregard it every day. Perhaps none 
are more flagrant offenders in this respect than 
those of the paper from which these words are 
taken. Almost every day one may find in the 
Chicago Record names and titles like the fol- 
lowing: “The dark continent,” “the united 
kingdom,” “the ottoman empire.” These 
terms are proper nouns, and should be written 
the Dark Continent, the United Kingdom, the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Another objectionable practice is that of 
dropping the capital in the last word of a name ; 
as, Westminster abbey, Haymarket square, Fort 
Dearborn national bank, etc. In these expres- 
sions all the words make up the name, and one 
might as well drop the capital in the first word 
as in the last; thus, fort Dearborn, the hotel 


Royal, etc. By a strange inconsistency, the 
Record speaks of the “ University of Denver” 
and “ Harvard university,” “‘New York city” 
and “ Dawson City,” “ the city of London” and 
“the steamship City of Boston.” If “ Young 
Men’s Christian association” be allowable, 
then it should say Y. M. C. a. 

There is an obvious propriety in writing 
Church and State with capitals. The Church 
of England and the Church of Rome are 
names of religious organizations; so are the 
terms Methodist, Presbyterian, etc. 

The best usage in such matters can be 
learned by consulting the literary periodicals 
of the day, such as the Cré#tic, the Nation, or 
the Dial. In the pages of the Critic I found the 
following phrases or titles ( not at the beginning 
of sentences): “the Alpine Club,” “ Trinity 
Church,” “ Fanueil Hall,” “ Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment,” “the American Philosophical Society,” 
“ Pratt Institute.” From the ation | culled 
these: ‘“‘ Niagara Falls,” “the Seventh Regi- 
ment,” “Lincoln Cathedral,” “ Bering Sea,” 
“the Monroe Doctrine,” “ Brookline Public 
Library.” From the Déa/ these are taken: 
“the Northwest Fur Company,” “the Arctic 
Ocean,” “the British Islands,” “the White 
House,” “the Suez Canal.” 

The same rules of capitalization prevail 
among the editors of such works as Johnson’s 
Cyclopedia and the Century Dictionary. 

O€ course, no one writer can do much toward 
effecting a reformation along these lines, but 
each one can contribute something toward the 
desired end. Eugene Parsons. 


Cuicaco, Ill. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 

* ° * 

Literature says: “Edgar Fawcett, perhaps 
the most popular of New York novelists, is 
wintering in London.” Besides “ wintering” in 
London, Mr. Fawcett must have been springing 
into supreme popularity, while others have been 
falling, without people’s knowing it, if the char- 


acterization of him by Literature is just. What 
would Mr. Howells, or Richard Harding Davis, 
or Paul Leicester Ford, or F. Hopkinson Smith, 
or J. A. Mitchell, or even Brander Matthews, 
say to that? 

+ 4 . 

Literature, by the way, speaks of “ Miss M. 
Elliot Seawell, who has attained considerable 
reputation in America as a writer upon naval 
subjects.” The name “ Molly,” which Miss 
Seawell puts on her title pages, was evidently 
too frivolous for Literature’s British gravity. 

- ad * 

The article, “ How Music Is Printed,” in this 
number of THE WRITER, is by the head of the 
F. H. Gilson Company, of Boston, the leading 


music printers of America. 
a*s 

The English Publishers’ Association will 
take action at its annual meeting in March on 
the report of its committee on title pages, which 
has unanimously made these recommenda- 
tions : — 

(1) DATE. 

(a) That the title page of every book should 
bear the date of the year of publication, i.¢., of the 
year in which the impression, or the reissue, of 
which it forms a part, was first put on the market. 

(4) That when stock is reissued in a new form 
the title paee should bear the date of the new is- 
sue, and each copy should be described as a “‘ re- 
issue,” either on the title page or in a bibliographi- 
cal note. 

(c) That the date at which a book was last re- 
vised should be indicated eithey on the title page 
or in a bibliographical note. 

(2) BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE. . 

That the bibliographical note should, shen pos- 
sible, be printed on the back of the title page in 
order that it may not be separated therefrom in 
binding. 

(3) Impression, Epirion, REISSUE. 

That for bibliographical purposes definite mean- 
ings should be attached to these words when used 
on a title page, and the following are recom- 
mended :— 

Impression.— A number of copies printed at 
any one time. When a book is reprinted with- 
out change it should be called a new impression, 
to distinguish it from an edition as defined below. 

Edition. — An impression in which the matter 
has undergone some change, or for which the 
type has been reset. 

Reissue. — A republication at a different price, 
or in a different form, of part of an impression 
which has already been placed on the market. 

(4) LOcALIzaTION. 

When the circulation of an impression of a took 

is limited by agreement to a particular area, that 
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each copy of that impression should bear a con- 
spicuous notice to that effect. 


Book buyers and readers would be greatly 
benefited if these rules were followed by all 
publishers. It is to be feared, however, that in 
the United States publishers will not consent 
to give up their present use of the word 
“edition.” There is a general haziness sur- 
rounding the word “edition” now, from which 
the publisher gains more or less advantage. 
The popular understanding is, perhaps, that the 
line “ Tenth edition” on a title page means that 
the publisher has printed 10,000 copies of the 
book. Asa matter of fact some publishers put 
a new edition number on the title page when- 
ever they have a number of copies bound. For 
instance, a publisher has 1,000 copies of a book 
printed, of which he binds two hundred, leaving 
the rest in sheets. The two hundred bound 
copies he calls the “first edition.” When 
they are disposed of, he has another hundred 
copies bound. The title page of these copies is 
marked “ Second edition” — and so on. Other 
publishers again, less scrupulous, are accused of 
using on the title page the line “ Second edition,” 
“Third edition,” and so on, when the first 
sheets of the book are printed. In that case 
“edition,” of course, means absolutely nothing. 
The phrase “ Tenth thousand ” is less ambigu- 
ous, and is used now by the best publishers. 

+. . * 

Speaking of title pages, by the way, it would 
be a convenience to book buyers if publishers 
would put on every title page the price of the 
book. The figures need not be large, and they 
could be put where they would not be con- 
spicuous. W. H. H. 
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QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


(1.) What is good form in writing a letter ac- 
companying a manuscript —a letter to the edi- 
tor offering him the article, yet asking for pay? 

(2.) Can I legitimately sell an article to an 
editor if previously some editor has published 
it, but without paying for it? 

(3.) When a magazine says, ‘ Put your price 
on it,” — how is one to know what price? 


(4.) How many words usually are calculated 
to fill a column? Are articles usually num- 
bered as to words? RL. & 


[(1.) The letter accompanying a manuscript 
sent to an editor should be brief and to the point. 
Here is a good enough form: — 

323 Washington Street, 


St. Jounssury, Vr., Jan. 1, 1900. 
Editor the Century: 


Dear Sir—I enclose a MS. entitled ‘‘ Why Frogs Dislike 
Small Boys.” If you can use it, please send check. If not, 
kindly return, in stamped envelope enclosed. 

Yours truly, 
( Miss) Epna LyYAtt. 


The Writer Publishing Company sells simple 
printed forms for addressing editors, at seventy- 
five cents a hundred. 


(2.) A manuscript once published cannot be 
sold afterward, excepting in very exceptional 
cases. 


(3-) If anauthor does not know the value of 
his product, he must either ask expert advice 
or tell the editor that the usual rate of the pub- 
lication for such matter will be satisfactory. 

(4-) A newspaper column contains from 
1,500 to 2,000 words. It is a good idea fora 
writer to note at the top of the first page of each 
manuscript the approximate number of words 
that it contains —for instance: “ About 1,500 
words.” —W. H. H. } 


I notice in the advertisements of some pub- 
lishing firms such lines as, * Special attention 
is given to books that are privately printed.” I 
do not understand what object there would be 
in printing books privately. Is there a suffi- 
cient number of books privately printed to make 
it pay large publishers to attend to such work? 
Can it be that there are some wealthy people 
of literary tastes who publish for pure love of 
it, and bestow their books upon public libraries 
and educational institutions ? 

Did Queen Victoriaand the Queen of Rouma- 
nia publish their books without accepting any 
remuneration? What was the object in their 
publication? Was it not, in effect, to say to 
the world, ‘‘ You see we are smart enough to 
write a book”? And what was the use or 
benefit of Mr. Astor’s romance? Was it not 
published for the purpose above mentioned, or 
did he bestow the income from the book upon 
charity? There was no use, by the way, for 
him to write for “ sweet charity’s sake.” 

Is it customary for writers who bear the ex- 
pense of publication (or for writers who do 
not) to send copies of their books to the large 
public libraries, say, to about fifty of them? If 
so, do those who read between the lines be- 
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lieve that this is done to benefit the libraries, 
or as an advertisement of the writers ? 
J. M. W. 

[A good many books are “ privately printed ” 
in this country every year. A good many more 
are “ published ” at the expense of the authors. 
The object of the authors, in either case, is to 
get into print. Privately printed books are 
generally distributed as presentation copies 
among the friends of the writers, and among 
libraries. Books that are published at the ex- 
pense of the author are offered for sale, as 
other books are, or circulated by the author as 
he sees fit. It has been several months now 
since the editor of THE WRITER has had any 
confidential letters from Queen Victoria or the 
Queen of Roumania, or even Mr. Astor. — 
W. H. H.] 
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NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED, 


Nobody would do that but 
she herself. — Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in “‘ The Guardian 
Angel.” 


Nobody but her would do 
that. 


No writer has painted such 
wonderful pen pictures of the 
varying phenomena of moun- 
tains. — Professor Pattee's 
“ History of American Lit- 
erature.”’ 


No other writer has painted 
such wonderful pen pictures 
of the varying phenomena of 
mountains. 
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SKETCHES OF WRITERS. 


XV.— Mrs. JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN. 


During the closing year of the Civil War a 
new aspirant for literary honors was introduced 
to the readers of the Home Journal by N. P. 
Willis, than whom no writer was ever more 
ready to offer praise and encouragement to 
promising beginners. In this instance the 
poems were those of a very young girl, many 
of them inspired by the patriotic enthusiasm 
which fired all loyal hearts in those stormy 
days, and all fresh, dainty, full of pretty fancies, 
but still more interesting from the promise dis- 
played than from their actual merit, consider- 
able as that was. 

Early in the ’seventies these and other fugi- 
tive pieces were collected in a volume styled 
“A Chaplet of Leaves, by Jeanie G.” This 
signature had been chosen by Mr. Willis, and 
the letter in which he announced the fact to 


the author was so characteristic and compli- 
mentary that it is worth quoting in full, even 
to the italics: — 

“The ‘Sumter’ poem is exceedingly fine, and I only wonder 
how you can write so much without a blemish. It requires no 
touch — even of punctuation. 

** But you ought to have a signature, and [ have ventured to 
put a handle to your renown by making you known to the world 
as ‘ Jeanie G.’ It sounds ‘trippingly on the tongue,’ and I 


hope it will serve to connect your poems — for you are destined 
to be famous. 


“Let me pay my respects to you if you ever come near Idle- 
wild, write to me when you can, and believe me, 
“* Yours gratefully and sincerely, 


“N. P. Wits.” 


A couple of years later the young lady gave 
“ Marjorie’s Quest” to the world, and on the 
title page her name for the first time appeared 
in print— Miss Jeanie T. Gould. The book 
gained the speedy and wide popularity it so 
thoroughly deserved, a popularity that has 
lasted far beyond the ordinary period of a 
novel’s success. More than two decades have 
elapsed since the publication of “ Marjorie’s 
Quest,” yet it commands still a liberal annual 
sale in this country and in England. 

From that time Miss Gould became a favor- 
ite contributor to various of the leading maga- 
zines and newspapers, and, like almost every 
youthful author of that period, took her place 
as one of the writers for Charles J. Peterson. 
America never produced a better or more dis- 
cerning critic, or one more quick to recognize 
talent, than the clever writer, fine scholar, and 
noble-hearted man who founded and for so 
many years made Peterson's Magazine a pleas- 
ure and benefit to countless households through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. The 
pen-name, “ Daisy Ventnor,” which Miss Gould 
adopted for her short stories, soon became well 
known, and the grace and brilliancy of her tales 
caused them to be extensively copied and 
warmly praised. During this time she wrote 
numerous poems, also. Various of her lyrics 
were set to music, and the most admired of 
them, “ Tender and True,” still keeps its hold 
on public favor. 

Miss Gould was another of the many in- 
stances of inherited talent, being the grand- 
daughter of Judge Gould of the Litchfield Law 
School, and the daughter of the late Judge 
George Gould, of Troy, N. Y., whose name is 
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still fresh in men’s minds as one of the most 
eminent among our legal authorities and one of 
the most upright, just, and clear-sighted among 
the men who have done honor to the American 
bench. 

In 1877 Miss Gould married Dr. N. S. Lin- 
coln, of Washington, a man who had for years 
stood at the head of his profession, and whose 
reputation has continued to grow and strengthen 
with the lapse of years. Her husband’s posi- 
tion and her own tact, grace, and cleverness 
soon made Mrs. Lincoln a social power in our 
fascinating capital. No city in any country can 
boast a coterie of society leaders more brilliant 
and cultivated, more appreciative and elegant 
than Washington, and among these charming 
women Mrs. Lincoln stands prominently forth, 

Cynics may affect to count social leadership 
lightly, but it means a great deal to every think- 
ing person, and the lives of women who attain 
it are as important in their influence on society 
as those of dominating statesmen on the politi- 
cal aspect of their era. Such women are well 
typified in a poem of Mrs. Lincoln's, “A 
Woman of Fashion,” written as a tribute toa 
friend who had suffered severe criticism by one 
of her own sex, of the order that affects to 
despise the frivolities of a worldly life. The 
poem is too long for quotation, but the follow- 
ing extracts give a fair idea of its tone and 
intention :— 

** Born with the gifts of beauty, tact, and wit, 
That charm of manner. ease of speech, and grace 


Which, nature-given, no art can counterfeit, 
But all unconscious takes the highest place, 


** She gives, when asked, a kindly judgment based 
On knowledge of the world she studies well ; 
Condones a sister’s error in the struggling race, 
Secause she knows temptation’s subtile spell 


** You deem her brightness and her gaiety of heart, 
But froth and bubble to the goblet’s brim ; 
You never gauge the force that lies apart 
Which makes her life one glad thanksgiving hymn, 


** Then pause, for over fashion’s daily mart 
There travel souls like these, serene and high ; 

Beyond the reach of sister-woman's dart, 
They garner treasure from God’s golden sky.” 


Mrs. Lincoln continued to contribute to maga- 
zines and newspapers, but did not publish an- 
other book until 1884. “Her Washington 
Season ” was written in the attractive form of 


letters, and commanded a wide sale. It is 
especially worth reading because of the truth- 
fulness of the descriptions of Washington 
society, in contradistinction to the absurd 











MRS. JEANIE GOULD LINCOLN 


ignorance, or willful misrepresentation, on the 
part of most story writers who have attempted 
the task. 

A few years ag®o Mrs. Lincoln edited a 
Woman's Edition of the Washington Times, 
was liberally supported by the best women 
writers of the country, and produced a very 
brilliant number, the proceeds of which were 
devoted to the Washington Home for Incura- 
bles. The issue was so admirable that it re- 
ceived a tribute that no similar Woman’s Edi- 
tion has ever attained, long and appreciative 
reviews from the Mew York Sun, World, and 
other leading dailies. On several occasions 
Mrs. Lincoln has taken a theatre, secured the 
best professional and amateur talent for a per- 
formance in aid of some charity, and has never 
failed to fill the house and realize a liberal sum 
after the payment of the large expenses. 

In 1896 Mrs. Lincoln produced another 
book, entitled “A Genuine Girl.” The tale 
was written at the request of her publishers, 
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Houghton & Mifflin, who were desirous of hav- 
ing some of the prominent characters of “ Mar- 
jorie’s Quest” carried into another novel. No 
proof more decisive could have been afforded of 
the long-continued popularity of that first book, 
and in connection with this subject it is per- 
missible to give an instance which came under 
the present writer’s observation. A copy of 
“ Marjorie” was lying on the table of an Eng: 
lish lady in Florence, Italy, when she received 
a visit from the daughter of the governor- 
general of Australia. The guest greeted the 
volume as an old friend, saying: “ During sev- 
eral winters I used to read twice a week to a 
class of blind girls in Melbourne, and when- 
ever I consulted their tastes in the choice of 
a book they invariably answered : * Oh, let us 
have ‘ Marjorie’s Quest.’ ” 

The reception of “ A Genuine Girl ” verified 
the correctness of the publishers’ judgment- 
The work is in no sense a sequel to the pre- 
ceding novel, but Marjorie and several other 
old friends are introduced, and make as de- 
lightful acquaintances as in their more youth- 
ful days. The incidents are varied and natu: 
ral, and certain of the situations are exceed- 
ingly dramatic. Recently Mrs. Lincoln has 
brought out still another book, “An Un- 
willing Maid,” which is in many respects a 
marked advance on her previous stories. The 
scene is laid in the closing years of the Revo- 
lutionary War, and varies between Litchfield, 
Conn., and New York during its occupa- 
tion by the British forces. The fault of many 
romancers in treating of by-gone days is that, 
in their endeavor to be literal and exact, the 
dialogue becomes ponderous from long, in- 
volved sentences and odd-sounding expletives 
that strike the modern ear as strained and 
unnatural. “An Unwilling Maid” is_thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of the era, but 
the conversations are always bright and spark- 
ling, while possessing a certain quaintness that 
preserves the desired illusion without ever grow- 
ing labored or obtrusively noticeable. The plot 
is well conceived, and is true to history. The 
picture of invested New York is very vivid, and 
the incidents are selected with much skill. 

The portrait of Mrs. Lincoln which accom- 
panies this paper is an excellent likeness, and 


the genial, entertaining dialogue of her books 
affords a good example of their author's con- 
versational powers. Mrs. Lincoln’s generosity 
and warm-heartedness are too well known for 
comment to be needed, and her weekly recep- 
tions have been for years among Washington’s 
pleasantest social gatherings, where one always. 
encounters a throng of the best representatives 
of social, diplomatic, and artistic talent. 

As a society leader Mrs. Lincoln is at the 
zenith of success, but there is abundant proof 
that as a writer, good as her work is, she has 
allowed herself to be hampered by the fact that 
her stories were expected to appeal particularly 
to the young, although her extreme naturalness, 
pathos, and humor render her a favorite with 
fiction lovers of every age. It is plain that she 
possesses a talent for construction and a strong 
dramatic bent to which the scope of her pub- 
lished novels has not afforded full expression. 
So generally is this opinion recognized that she 
has received definite proposals from several 
famous actors to write them plays, and there 
is every reason to believe that she would suc- 
ceed in that most difficult line of literary 
creation. 

The newspapers have already announced that 
Mrs. Lincoln is now engaged on a more am- 
bitious and extended work, in the shape of an 
historical romance, which will deal with certain 
interesting and hitherto untouched episodes of 
our war for independence. The book will be 
eagerly awaited by her hosts of admirers, and 
it is safe to predict that its merit will place this 
popular author on a still higher plane of liter- 
ary success, enviable as that reputation already 
is. Frank Lee Benedict. 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


> ES 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Anna Dill Gamble, author of the story, “ The 
House of the Lighted Windows” in Short 
Stories for January, is a daughter of William 
Gamble, who built up the Mission Press in 


Shanghai, China. He was called later by the 
Japanese government to introduce his system 
of printing into Japan. Yale College recog- 
nized his services in the East by making him 
an A.M. Miss Gamble’s mother was of old 
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Pennsylvania colonial stock. She herself was 
born in Paris, France, in 1877, but has lived 
most of her life in Pennsylvania. She was 
educated at the Collegiate Institute in York, 
and has been greatly helped by the encourage- 
ment of her mother and the criticisms of her 
older brother, who is at present one of the 
editors of the Nassau Literary Magazine at 
Princeton University. “The House of. the 
Lighted Windows” is Miss Gamble’s first pub- 
lished work, although the Youth's Companion 
has accepted a story of hers which has not yet 
appeared. 


Clara Maynard Parker, author of the story, 
“ Margrave, Bachelor” in Harper's Magazine 
for January, is a Pennsylvanian by birth, but 
has lived in New York for several years. Until 
recently her published work had been confined 
to children’s stories and to incidental essays 
and unsigned articles in various Philadelphia 
and New York newspapers. It is only lately 
that she has begun to publish over her own 
name. Mrs. Parker intends shortly to publish 
in book form a collection of essays, some of 
which have already appeared in various peri- 
odicals, and some of which have not been pub- 
lished elsewhere. 


Frank H. Sweet, author of the story, “ Christ- 
mas Eve at Bilger’s,” in Lippincott’s for Janu- 
ary, devotes his whole time to authorship, and 
says that pecuniarily he finds it worth more to 
him than any ordinary profession would be. 
His experience is a sufficient answer to the 
question often asked, whether it is possible for 
a writer to make a living by creative work. 
The story in Lippincott’s was one of five arti- 
cles by Mr. Sweet accepted recently by the 
same magazine, another of which, quite a long 
story, is in type for early use. Mr. Sweet re- 
cently had a letter from the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal asking him to submit some stories, 
and he has also done considerable ordered 
work, in the story line, for several Sunday 
school papers. During the past few months 
he has had short stories accepted by Short 
Stories and the /ndependent, and articles, and 
stories, and verse by quite a good many of the 
juvenile, agricultural, and religious papers. He 
has also had work appear in the Mew England 


Magazine, Harper's Bazar, the Youth's Com- 
panion, Munsey’s, St. Nicholas, Godey’s, and 
many other publications. He has now in view 
a novel, the material for which he gathered on 
the east and south coast of Florida last winter. 
Mr. Sweet has no settled place of residence. 
Part of his time is spent in Rhode Island with 
his own relatives, part in Virginia with his 
wife’s relatives, and the winters usually in trav- 
eling through various parts of the South. 


J. Rowe Webster, who wrote the story, 
“Johnny and the Giant,” in St. Micholas for 
January, is a Harvard A. B., of the Class of ’93. 
In 1895 and 1896 he did some post-graduate 
work at Harvard, for the most part in English. 
At present he is a private tutor, in an old 
Massachusetts town, with leisure to read and 
write, of which he is taking due advantage. 
“ Johnny and the Giant” is his first published 
story. “If any work of mine shall ever make 
a moper smile,” says Mr. Webster, “I shall be 
more than content.” 


4 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Barr.— According to a writer in Success, 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr draws an income of 
$20,000 a year from her writings. In this 
article she tells a story of her struggles and 
successes as follows : — 

“Fortunately, I had parents who understood 
the value of Biblical and imaginative literature 
in the formation of intellect. The men and 
women whom I knew first and best were those 
of the Hebrew world. Sitting before the nur- 
sery fire, while the snow fell softly and cease- 
lessly, and all the mountains round were white 
and the streets of the little English town choked 
with drifts, I could see the camels and the cara- 
vans of the Ishmaelitish merchants passing 
through the hot, sandy desert. I could see 
Hagar weeping under the palm, and the waters 
of the Red Sea standing up like a wall. Miriam 
clashing the timbrels, and Deborah singing 
under the oak, and Ruth gleaning in the wheat- 
fields of Bethlehem, were as real to me as were 
the women of my own home. Before I was six 
years old, I had been with Christian to the 
Celestial City, and had watched with Crusoe 
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the mysterious footprint on the sand, and the 
advent of the savages. Then came the won- 
ders of afrites and genii, and all the marvels 
and miracles of the Arabian tales. These were 
the mind-builders, and though schvols and 
teachers and text-books did much afterward, | 
can never, nor will, forget the glorious com- 
pany of men and women from the sacred world, 
and that marvelous company of caliphs, and 
kings, and princesses from Wonderland and 
Fairyland that expanded my whole nature 
and fitted me for the future miracles of na- 
ture and science, and all the marvelous people 
of the poet’s realm. 

“For eighteen years 1 was amassing facts 
and fancies, developing a crude intelligence, 
waiting for the vitalization of the heart. Then 
Love, the supreme teacher, came; and his first 
lesson was renunciation. I was to give up 
father and mother, home and kindred, friends 
and country, and follow where he would lead 
me, into a land strange and faroff. Child-bear- 
ing and child-losing —the limitations and de- 
lights of frontier life —the intimate society of 
such great and individual men as Sam Houston, 
and the men who fought with him —the intense 
feelings induced by war, its uncertainties and 
possibilities, and the awful abiding in that 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, with the pesti- 
lence that walked in darkness, and the sickness 
that destroyed at noonday,—all these events, 
with their inevitable ‘asides,’ were instrumen- 
tal in the education and preparation of the 
seventeen years of my married life.” 

It was after the death of her husband that 
Mrs. Barr, who was left under the necessity of 
earning her living, began to devote her attention 
to the writing of the many popular novels that 
now bear her name. — Baltimore News. 

Crawford. — Marion Crawford’s library in his 
Sorrento home is not a workroom, but the place 
where the author’s books are kept in careful 
order, those he needs at any time being carried 
up to his study, and brought down again when 
no longer wanted. There are about five thou- 
sand volumes, very largely books of reference 
and classics. Besides the books the library 
contains only a writing table, three or four 
chairs, and a bronze bust of Mr. Crawford’s 
uncle, the late Samuel Ward. 


Mr. Crawford's study or workroom at Villa 
Crawford is on the top of the house, by the 
tower, and opens upon a flat roof, after the 
Italian fashion. There are windows on three 
sides, as it is often important to be able to shut 
out the sun without losing too much light; the 
walls are simply white-washed, and the floor is 
of green and white tiles. In the middle there 
is a very large table, with a shelf at the back 
on which stand in a rowa number of engravings 
and etchings. A small revolving book-case full 
of books of reference has its place close to his 
hand, and his writing-chair is of the most 
ordinary American pattern. 

The effect of the room as a whole is severe 
and simple, but the view from its windows is 
most beautiful and varied. To the south lie 
olive-clad hills, with white houses dotted here 
and there among orange groves, and with the 
craggy mass of Monte Sant’ Angelo, rising 
higher than Vesuvius itself, for a background ; 
westward one looks over Sant’ Angelo and the 
neighboring townships, and to the northeast, 
across the shining bay. the curved white line 
of Naples stretches far along the shore, while 
Vesuvius broods fatefully over the villages at 
its feet. 

Mr. Crawford is an early riser, being usually 
at his writing-table between six and seven 
o'clock. If it is winter, he lights his own fire, 
and in any season begins the day, like most 
people who have lived much in southern coun- 
tries, with a small cup of black coffee and a 
pipe. About nine o’clock he goes down stairs 
to spend an hour with his wife and children, 
and then returns to his study and works uninter- 
ruptedly until luncheon, which in summer is an 
early dinner. In warm weather the household 
goes to sleep immediately after this meal, to 
re-assemble toward five o’clock ; but the author 
often works straight through this time, always, 
however, giving the late afternoon and evening 
to his family. On Sundays, after early church, 
parents and children go off in a boat to some 
one of the many lovely spots which are to be 
found among the rocks along the shore, taking 
with them fire-wood, a kettle, and all that is 

necessary for a “ macaronata,” or macaroni pic- 
nic. The sailors do the cooking, while the 
children look on or go in swimming with their 
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father, and when the simple feast is over the 
rest of the afternoon is spent in sailing over the 
bay, perhaps as far as Capri if the breeze holds. 

The impression, quite generally entertained, 
that Mr. Crawford throws off one book after 
another as fast as he can write them down is 
based upon a misapprehension of his method of 
working. For months, or even for several years, 
a subject is constantly in his mind, and he 
spares no study to improve his rendering of it. 
Travelers in Arabia, for instance, have com- 
mended the “local color” of his “ Khaled,” 
which, however, is quite as much due to patient 
reading as to imagination, for he has never been 
there. The actual writing of hisstories is done 
quickly, partly because few authors have had 
such large experience of all the mechanical 
work connected with literature. From early 
manhood he has been entirely dependent on his 
own resources, and during his two years’ edi- 
torship of an Indian newspaper he practically 
wrote it all every day, correcting the proof into 
the bargain. After his return to America, and 
before writing “ Mr. Isaacs,” he supported him- 
self by any literary work he could get. The 
man so often called “a born story-teller” is 
also a careful student, especially reverent of the 
precious inheritance of our language, and some 
of his works are now used as class-books for 
the study of modern English literature through- 
out this country, a fact which may easily escape 
the knowledge of the novel-reading public which 
owes him so much pleasure.— William Bond, 
in The Critic. 

Daudet. — Daudet flung himself into the life 
of Paris with the passionate enthusiasm that 
might be expected of a young Gascon with a 
nature so sensitive and so luxuriant. He grew 
up in his literary work with the Goncourt 
brothers, Turgéneff, Flaubert, and Zola. The 
same classic ideals of perfection in form, to be 
achieved by vast industry and by what Steven- 
son declared was “‘ sweating blood,” that made 
the significance of Flaubert, controlled Daudet 
in his slightest effort. His plan of work was to 
jot in his note-book every impression, incident, 
or thought that seemed to him likely to become 
worthy of literary exploitation, and to refer to 
this mine of material when the moment of cre- 
ation arrived. He wrote rather slowly, with his 


pen, except his plays, which were dictated, and 
revised and re-revised with interminable pa- 
tience and care. With Flaubert such a method 
produced but little over and above his perfec- 
tion of form and style. Daudet, tingling to the 
tips of his fingers with rich and vivacious life, 
was never for a moment in danger of succumb- 
ing to the fascination of mere form, which has 
made Flaubert seem arid to most readers. No 
human passion, sorrow, joy, could fail to find 
a responsive chord in Daudet’s nature. 

Though, as has been said, Daudet was nota 
rapid writer, and spent a great amount of time 
in the most painstaking revision, he was able 
to concentrate his attention so closely upon any 
effort immediately before him that the bibliog- 
raphy we have appended to these notes on his 
life shows a very considerable output. When 
he had once applied himself to a story, or a 
poem, or a play, he stopped for nothing — fear- 
ful that the working rhythm might be inter- 
rupted. Sometimes he worked for eighteen 
hours on a stretch, broken only by short inter- 
vals for meals; and after these he immediately 
returned to his work, on the ground, as he said, 
that the drowsiness which accompanies diges- 
tion would overtake him if he waited evena 
few moments. Doubtless it would have been 
better for Daudet and for the world if he had 
allowed somewhat more drowsiness and diges- 
tion in his life. For he broke down when he 
should have been just coming into his prime, 
and for more than ten years had been invalided 
with rheumatism and its complications. — Re- 
view of Reviews for February. 

“George Egerton.” — “ George Egerton” is 
a careful observer of life on her own account. 
Her method is to arrange the story in her mind 
beforehand, completely and in detail, the actua 
writing taking her the shortest possible time. — 
Literature. 

Kipling. — Rudyard Kipling has established 
a reputation as a wanderer, it apparently being 
impossible for him to reside in one place for any 
great length of time. Starting with a residence 
in India, it was not a great many years before 
he moved to England. Then he came to Amer- 
ica, locating in Brattleboro, Vt., but recently 
gave up his home there, and settled in Rotting- 
dean, England. Now it is reported that very 
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shortly he will remove with his family to Cape 
Town, Africa, where he has taken ahouse. But 
Mr. Kipling’s frequent removals may not be the 
result of fickleness so much as deliberate inten 
tion to become familiar with the people of differ. 
ent countries. Noother man has written so pro- 
lifically of so many diverse subjects, but he 
always shows that his knowledge is more than 
superficial. If other authors were to follow his 
studious example and write in a less haphazard 
manner, the literary results would be much im- 
proved.— Zroy Times. 

Rosetti.— Of Christina Rosetti’s literary 
habits her brother William says: “ Chris- 
tina’s habits of composition were eminently 
of a spontaneous kind. I question whether she 
ever once deliberated with herself whether or 
not she would write something or other, and 
then, having thought out a subject, proceeded 
to treat it in regular spells of work. Instead of 
this, something impelled her feelings, or ‘ came 
into her head,’ and her hand obeyed the dicta- 
tion. I suppose she scribbled the lines off 
rapidly enough, and afterward took whatever 
amount of pains she deemed requisite for keep- 
ing them right in form and expression — for 
she was quite conscious that a poem demands 
to be good in execution as well as genuine in 
impulse; but (strange as it may seem to say 
so of a sister, who, up to the year 1876, was 
almost constantly in the same house with me ) 
I cannot remember ever seeing her in the act 
of composition. (I take no count here of the 
bouts-rimés sonnets of 1848.) She consulted 
nobody, and solicited no advice, though it is 
true that with regard to her published volumes 
—or at any rate the first two of them — my 
brother volunteered to point out what seemed 
well adapted for insertion, and what the re- 
verse, and he found her a very willing recipient 
of his monitions.” 
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HELPFUL HINTSAND SUGGESTIONS. 





Utilizing a Fountain Pen. —1 have a foun- 
tain pen that I discarded long ago because it 
was so jealous in preserving all the ink that I 
trustingly confided to it. In other words, it 
was continually getting clogged, so that it 
would n’t write. Recently I have begun using 





it again, without filling it, simply dipping it in 
the inkstand as I would any ordinary pen. I 
have no trouble with it now whatever, and I 
find I can write with it, with one dipping, a 
good many more words than I can with an or- 
dinary pen. As a self-feeding pen it is a fail- 
ure. Asareservoir pen it is a great success. 


A. R. L. 
CamBRIDGE, Mass. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








{ The publishers of Taz Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention Tae Writer when they write.) 





ALPHONSE Daupet. Withportrait. Adolphe Cohn. Book- 
man (23 c.) tor February. 

Avcruonse Daupet. With frontispiece portrait and other 
illustrations. Review of Reviews (28 c ) for February. 

Tue TrRAvetinc Lisrary — A Boon ror Country Reap- 
ers. Illustrated. W. B. Shaw. Review of Reviews (28 c. ) 
for February. 

Tue Names tn Batzac’s Books. Henry Haynie. Home 
Magazine ( 13 c.) for February. 

A Reminiscence or Cartyie. Contributors’ Club, A?- 
lantic (38 c. ) for February. 

Aw American ScHotar: Tuomas Raynesrorp Louns- 
purY. With portrait. - Brander Matthews. Century ( 38 c. ) 
for February. 

Tue Manuscript or “ Autp Lanc Syne.”” With a por- 
trait of Burns, and a fac-simile of the manuscript. Cuyler 
Reynolds. Century (38 c. ) for February. 

Rvskin As AN Oxrorp Lecturer. With frontispiece por- 
trait. James Manning Bruce. Century ( 38 c. ) for February. 

Joun Vance Cuengy. With portrait. F. M. Hopkins. 
Current Literature (28 c. ) tor February. 

Tue Booxsinper’s Art. With reproductions of designs. 
Arthur L. Marlow. Pall Mall Magazine (28 c. ) for February. 

Tug Evotution oF THe Minp. David Starr Jordan. 
A ppletons’ Popular Science Monthly ( 53 c. ) for February. 

Tue Oruer Sipe or Letters. M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
Lippincott’s (28 c.) or February. 

Some Literary SHrings oF MANHATTAN.—III. Theo- 
dore F. Woire. Lippincott’s (28 c.) for February. 

A Literary Success (Sketch). Willis Irwin. Lippin- 
cott’s (28c. ) for February. 

Soctat Picroriat Satire.—I. George Du -Maurier. 
Illustrated. Harjfer’s Magazine (38 c. ) for February. 

Fiction O_p and New.— Tue Comparative LiTERA- 
Ture Socirty. Charles Dudley Warner. Editor's Study, 
Harper's (38 c. ) for February. 

BooK-MAKING IN THE Mippie Acgs. G, F. Ferris. Har- 
per's Round Table (13 c.) for February. 

Mrs. OvipHANT AND Her Rivats. By an old personal 
friend. Reprinted from Scottish Review in Living Age(18c. ) 
for January 1. 
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Biackwoopiana. Herbert Maxwell. Reprinted from 
Longman’s Magazine in Living Age (18 cc.) for January 8. 

Heiwrich Heine: A Century Retrospect. Edward 
Dowden. Reprinted from Cosmofolis in Living Age (18c. ) 
for January 15. 

Some Reminiscences oF Huxtey. St. George Mivart. 
Reprinted from Nineteenth Century in Living Age(18 c. ) for 
January 22. 

Avpuonse Daupert. 
Age for January 22. 

SCANDINAVIAN LitreraTurg. David Anderson, Reprinted 
from Scottish Review in Living Age (18 ¢. ) for January 29. 

W. J. Linton. R. H. Stoddard. Critic (13 c.) for Janu~ 
ary 8 


Reprinted from Speaker in Living 


Marion CRAWFORD AT SORRENTO. 
(13 c.) for January 15s. 

Lewis Carrot... A. 
for January 22. 

Mrs. Mary Cowpen-CLarKe. 
(13 c.) for January 22. 

Wuittier’s Boy Love. Mary C. Crawford. Boston Tran- 
script (13.c.) for January 13. 

Joun Muir at Home. Emma Shaw Colcleugh. 
Transcript for January 22. 


NEWS AND NOTES, 


Herbert Spencer, who is suffering from heart 
trouble, has been removed from London to 
Brighton. 


William Bond. Critic 
I. du Pont Coleman. Critic(13 cc. ) 
ew. 5 BR.” Cree 


Boston 





Leon Daudet is at work upon a biography of 
his father. 


The assertion is made that for the last twenty 
years Alphonse Daudet never made less than 
$20,000 a year from his work. 


“ Rachel Penn,” author of “ A Son of Israel,” 
is Mrs. Willard, the wife of the actor. 


“Helen Blackmar Maxwell” is Mrs. A. S. 
Barker. 


E. L. Voynich, the author of “ The Gadfly,” 
is Mrs. Voynich. 


J. F. Willard, a young American, better known 
in literature as “ Josiah Flynt,” who has made 
a reputation by his studies from life of tramp 
life, vagabondage, and criminal characteristics 
in several countries, has started from Berlin 
(where his mother resides) on an interesting 
expedition. He studies, by residing among 
them, the life and views and vices of the classes 
before mentioned in Russia, both European 
and Asiatic, and means to penetrate as far as 
Samarkand. 


B. O. Flower, of Boston, has started a 


monthly magazine, entitled the Family Mes- 
senger. 


Johnson Brigham, editor of the Midland 
Monthly (Des Moines), has been appointed 
state librarian of Iowa. His new duties will 
not interfere with his editorial work. 


John Lane, of “The Bodley Head,” is soon 
to visit New York. Before his return to Eng- 
land he will marry Mrs. Anna Eichberg King. 


The real name of Francisque Sarcey, the dis- 
tinguished Parisian critic, is Francois. He has 
for fifty years used the less common name ex- 
clusively till the other day, when he went to 
enter his son’s name inthe army list. Although 
the pseudonym of a writer is considered valid 
in France for all commercial purposes, official 
papers in the army have to be signed with the 
real name. 


The Publishers’ Weekly \earns that Mark 
Twain has paid off three-fourths of the indebt- 
edness of C. L. Webster & Co., the publishing 
firm of which he was a member. The credi- 
tors offered to settle on a fifty-per-cent. basis. 
Twenty-eight per cent. was realized from the 
assets. Presently Mr. Clemens brought the 
payment up to fifty per cent., and not long ago 
he paid twenty-five per cent. more. He is 
quoted as saying that it will be three years be- 
fore he can publish another book. 


A Guild of Catholic Authors was organized 
January 17 at 120 West Fifty-ninth street, 
New York. It is to be a national affair, and 
its aim will be to place within the reach of the 
young writers the experience of the older and 
successful Catholic authors, to make sugges- 
tions about a choice of literary work, and to 
promote the cultivation of the Catholic spirit 
in every department of letters. Miss Marian 
Brunowe is the corresponding secretary. 


A. E. Keet, formerly editor of the Forum, 
has become the manager in the United States 
ofthe Pall Mall Magazine. 


Current History, the quarterly review edited 
by Alfred S. Johnson and heretofore published 
at Buffalo, will hereafter be published at Bos- 
ton by the New England Publishing Company. 


Having outgrown its old quarters, the Critic 
(New York) has taken the entire top floor of 
the Kennedy Building, and its address will 
hereafter be 289 Fourth avenue. 
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The /dler has just been bought by J. M. 
Dent & Co. H. G. Bromhead will probably 
succeed Mr. Jerome as editor. 


Fudge, Leslie's Weekly, and Demorest's 
Family Magazine have been consolidated. 
The papers will hereafter all be published by a 
new corporation known as the Arkell Publishing 
Company, of which W. J. Arkell is president. 
An English edition of Fudge is to be brought. 
out in London. Victor Gillam of the Fudge 
staff will be in charge of the foreign cartoon 
department there. 


Garden and Forest has ceased publication. 


Fire wrecked the editorial, composing, art- 
photographic, and plate departments of the //- 
lustrated American (New York) January 14. 
The loss to the Illustrated American Company 
was $20,000. De Grenville, Seymour, & Co. 
are the publishers. The fire, it is said, has 
prevented the carrying out of a co-operative, 
scheme under which the employees of the pub- 
lication were, after this month, to share in its 
profits or losses. Hereafter the paper will be 
edited in its new offices, in the Metropolis 
Building, in Fifth avenue. 


A prize of $2,000 in gold will be awarded two 
years hence by the American Philosophical 
Society for the best manuscript submitted be- 
fore May 1, 1899, on the subject: “The de- 
velopment of the law, as illustrated by the 
decisions relating to the police power of the 
State.” The essay shall not contain more than 
100,000 words, excluding notes. Such notes, if 
any, should be kept separate as an appendix. 
The essays must be addressed to Frederick 
Fraley, president of the society, 104 South Fifth 
street, Philadelphia. 


According to the Publishers’ Weekly there 
were 4,171 new books published in the United 
States during 1897, as compared with 5,189 in 
1896 and 5,469 in 1895. Fiction led with 713 
titles, law was second with 474, and theology 
third with 447. In England 7,926 books were 
published in 1897— 1,353 more than in 1896. 
Fiction increased from 1,654 to 1,960; the- 
ology, from 503 to 594; educational works, 
from 529 to 692; and books dealing with politi- 
cal and social economy, trade, and commerce, 
from 247 to 531. 


Schedules of Robert H. Merriam, president 
and treasurer of the Merriam Company, show 
liabilities of $65,552; contingent liabilities, 
9,444; nominal and actual assets, $2.33 in cash. 

The topics for discussion at the Inter- 
national Congress of Press Women in Wash- 
ington February 18 and 19 are: Practical Jour. 
nalistic Work, Moral and Educational Value of 
Journalism, The Graduation of the Newspaper 
Hack, The National Magazine, The Illustra- 
tor’s Rank in Journalism, Can Journalism be 
Taught? The Outcome of Press Congresses. 
Newspaper writers, authors, and illustrators are 
invited to attend. The secretary of the Con- 
gress committee is May Whitney Emerson, 228 
New Jersey avenue, Southeast, Washington. 


Harper's Magazine for February contains 
the first of two papers by George du Maurier 
on “Social Pictorial Satire,” in which the 
writer discusses the caricaturists, John Leech 
and Charles Keene, as well as his own expe- 
rience as illustrator. 


The frontispiece of the American Monthly 
Review of Reviews for February is a striking 
portrait of Alphonse Daudet. Four pages of 
text give an excellent summing-up of the vital 
elements in the great French writer’s career, 
and a convenient list of his works is appended. 
The same number has an interesting illustrated 
article on “The Traveling Library —A Boon 
for American Country Readers. ” 


Colonel Higginson’s entertaining reminis- 
cences in the February A ¢/antic embrace his ex- 
periences for many years as a platform speaker, 
both in private and public life. 


The Critic for January 22 gives in full Zola’s 


address at the grave of Daudet. The original 
manuscript is reproduced in both French and 
English, the translation being by Theodore 
Stanton, whose striking description of Daudet’s 
funeral appeared in the Critic for January 8. 
The last page of the manuscript is given in fac- 
simile. The Cr#tic’s account of the life and 
writings of Daudet appeared December 25. 


Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke died at Genoa 
January 13, aged eighty-eight. 


Rev. Charles H. Dodgson (“ Lewis Carroll )” 
died January 14, aged sixty-five. 





